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114 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 

The Challenge of the Universe: A popular re-statement of 
the argument from design. By the Rev. Charles J. Shebbeare, 
M.S. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; 
New York: The MacMillan Co., 1918. Pp. xxiv, 245. 

The subject of this very interesting book lies somewhat beyond 
the scope of a purely ethical Journal, and it can only be briefly 
noticed here. The general line of argument may be compared 
with that of Mr. Balfour's Theism and Humanism. The scope 
of the work is somewhat more restricted than Mr. Balfour's, and 
it is not developed with so commanding an eloquence; but, partly 
for those very reasons, it may carry more conviction to some 
minds. Mr. Shebbeare's philosophical position had little or noth- 
ing in common with that of Mr. Balfour. It is connected rather 
^ith Plato and Hegel and with the idealistic movement in Eng- 
land. His contention is that the modes of order that we find in 
the world as we know it "point to a general conception of the 
Universe as a rational whole, such that all, even of its most evil 
elements, are ultimately subordinate to the purposes of good. 
Such an ultimate optimism may be held conceivably in a non- 
theistic form." "Yet . . . belief in God is the doctrine 
to which optimism most naturally leads" (p. xviii). God, how- 
ever, as religion conceives Him, is not to be identified with the 
Divine Father of the poets. He is almost as unlike the God of 
Paradise Lost as he is unlike the Homeric Zeus. The God of re- 
ligion is no mere character in the drama of history, external to us 
as are the other persons with whom we come in contact. He is 
rather the author of the whole; the poet who is at once each of 
the charcacters and more than any; the God in Whom we live 
and move and have our being; our own inmost self; the very prin- 
ciple of life on which our own life and individuality is based, 
whose will is at the root of all our most personal activities; the 
Giver even of the very strength by which we resist Him" (p. 102). 

Obviously a view of this kind involves great difficulties, and 
most of these arc carefully considered by Mr. Shebbeare. Not- 
withstanding all that has been written on the problem of evil in 
recent times, he has managed to handle it with a good deal of 
freshness and force. But probably the part of his book that will 
be found most interesting is the discussion of the presence of 
beauty in nature as evidence of an aesthetic plan. How far his 
argument will carry conviction at this point will depend partly 
on the extent to which it is recognized as being subject to change. 
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Some may think, for instance, that he does not take sufficient, 
account of the fact that our appreciation of some of the beauties 
of nature is of comparatively recent growth. The question how- 
far secondary quaUties should be held to have independent reality,, 
appears to be also involved. But at least it cannot be denied that 
Mr. Shebbeare's treatment of this whole subject is candid and 
conscientious. His treatment of moral conceptions seems to me 
slighter and less happy. 

As the book is not primarily intended for specialists, it does^ 
not contain much discussion of the views of others; but the author 
is evidently f amihar with most of the important doctrines. Some 
of the recent writings of Mr. Russell are a good deal criticized, 
but never without sympathetic appreciation. In the reference 
to Kant on pp. 224^7, some account should surely have been 
taken of the treatment of design in the Critique of Judgment. 

The book as a whole, and especially the part that bears upon 
aesthetics, is certainly well worth reading. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

London, England. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

Introduction to Jueistic Psychology. By Prabodh Chandra Bose> 
M.A.jBL-) Provincial Judicial Service, Bengal, Calcutta, Thacker,, 
Spink & Co., 1917. Pp. 417. 

"Juristic Psychology is the study of the psychology of human behavior 
from the standpoint of the maker, the administrator, the interpreter, the- 
expositor of law; of one who in any way deals with law or is affected by 
law. " This is the author's definition of Juristic Psychology, and it would 
justify the inclusion of practically all human behavior — considerably more- 
than most ardent enthusiasts would claim for it. 

The work is divided into nineteen chapters in which the author discusses 
the following topics: Nature and Scope of Juristic Psychology; Life and 
Mind ; Methods and Difficulties ; Consciousness ; the Subconscious ; Selective 
Activity; Sleep and Wakefulness; The Senses; Perception; Memory; Some 
Laws of Mental Dynamics; Human Behavior; The Unsound Mind; Narra- 
tion of the Witness; Psychology of Judgment, Judicial Truth, Judge's 
Mind; Psychology of Crimes; Psychology of Admission, etc.; Legal Con- 
sciousness, Psychology of some concepts relevant in Law; the Plaintiff's 
Mind, the Prosecutor's Mind, etc. 

Western students who read this book will be troubled by what will ap- 
pear to them as an over-elaboration of formal definition and by the mention 
of the forked twig (p. 36), which "is sometimes used to discover under- 
ground water or ore." The author employs the phrase just quoted in 
connection with a brief account of the sub-conscious mind in motor mani- 
festations, and in such a maimer as to leave the impression that he takes 
seriously the claims of the water witch. Beginning on p. 302 is the author's. 



